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with the author of the Book of the Maccabees : ‘ If I have done well 
and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired ; but if slenderly 
and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.’ 
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of religious formularies and beliefe a test of loyalty. Such a con- 
struction could, in the long run, satisfy no religious oonsciousueas. 
The disillusionment was gradual and became complete only in the 
seventeenth century. When it is complete we have a State that 
refers, frankly, only to immediate needs and that ‘ tolerates ’ religions. 
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Trent and Pope Paul IV, had made that glaringly obvious. On the 
other hand, Protestantism tended to split up into a multitude of 
antagonistic sects and of localized churches dominated by secular 
governments for secular ends. For the arrest of this disintegration 
two things were needful : firstly a clear and coherent body of doctrine 
and its acceptance by all Protestant Churches, and secondly an organi- 
zation of the State such as should everywhere establish the supremacy 
of the Church. These two things Calvin, in the Institute and at 
Geneva, made a really heroic attempt to provide. One still, occasion- 
ally, hears talk of something called ‘ the Protestant Religion ’. Had 
such a thing ever existed it would have meant the success of Calvin’s 
efiort. Writing to Protector Somerset, in 1648, Calvin urged upon 
him the need of agreement upon ‘ une somme r6solue do la doctrine 
que tous doivent prescher. Jamais,’ he declared, ‘ I’Egliso do 
Dieu ne se conservera sans catechisme.’ * But it was necessary to 
be convinced that the interpretation of the Scriptures given in the 
Institute could not reasonably be disputed, before the success of such 
an effort could even be thought of as possible. 

* Letter of October 22. la Bonnet. 




































































THE DOCTEINE OF NO]Sr-EESISTAFrCE 


and to time and place. At the end of Blizabetli’s reign it was, on the 
whole, just the most thoroughly rehgious people, Catholic or Puritan, 
who were nearest to revolt. Even their resentment was aroused, 
not by the conception of the magistrate as a divine ordinance, but 
by the assertion of his supremacy in the Church. 
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Henry VIII himself believed in transubstantiation and jure divino 
episcopacy may be doubtful ; but certainly bis reforming clergy can 
only have half believed in these things. Like Luther, the early 
reformers of England knew better what they did not believe than what 
they believed.’- 

Yet the implications of the assertion of royal supremacy could not 
logically be escaped. St. Glermain has the merit of having perceived 
that you could not have the thing both ways. Royal Supremacy 
need not mean the supremacy of the King simply ; but it must mean 
a right to decide all doctrinal questions or it meant nothing at all. 
It may be said that St. Germain anticipated the view officially adopted 
under Elizabeth. In her reign the clergy may be said to have been 
uneasily reconciling themselves to the new theory. That reconciliation 
was never anything like complete. 

'Oranmer’s perplexities are obvious. Latimer apparently believed in 
transubstantiation down at least to the death of Henry VIII. But he must 
have felt doubt before that event. 



















THE STJPRESIACY OE ELIZABETH 


KnoUys was right. A new line of attack on the royal supremacy 
was developing. A new crack had opened in the crazy structure 
of the Elizabethan Church. It was left to the Stuart Kings to widen 
that crack, to accept the divine right of bishops and ally themselves 
with the new High Church party ; and so to bring about the alliance 
of Puritans and common lawyers against the claims of the Crown. 
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believe Even in Hooker’s own sense, whatever exactly that was, 
the proposition was not strictly tme. There was, evidently, too, 
the possibility that a time might come when it would be very far 
from the truth. In any case. Hooker should have known that to his 
Puritan opponents the assertion was not true at aU. Much that they 
regarded as essential. Hooker regarded as indifierent : much that 
they were sure was proved, he was sure could not he. He had laid 
it down that, in questions of religion, no man can be justffied in defying 
the determinations of public authority, unless he can prove to demon- 
stration that he is right. But that was precisely what the Puritans 
alleged that they could do. Hooker had admitted that men should 
not°be required to ‘ yield unto any thing other assent than such as 
doth answer the evidence The Puritans maintained that they 
were required to yield assent to propositions which could be proved 
to be false. It is difficult to see how Hooker could have hoped to 
convince them. His demonstration broke down at the last moment. 
Por if the whole commonwealth doth not believe, how can it, as a 
Church, have authority to hind the consciences of its believing 
members ? How can it, even, be regarded as a Church ? 

1 Etxles. Pol., n, 7, p. 323. 














THE CATHOLIC PEOTEST 


should not be one bom for some ages that could be made King by 
the whole commonwealth.’ ^ Indeed what way could there be out 
of the impasse so created eseept the toleration of all forms of religion ? 
And if it were the duty of every man to stand by his faith and refuse 
dictation, it would seem that it must be the duty of the ruler to tolerate. 
This was not the conclusion Parsons was hoping for ; hut he might 
have found it difficult to escape the implications of Ms own words. 

It has been said that Puritans and Catholics alike were contending 
for liberty of conscience. To put it so seems misleading if not altogether 
untrue. They were contending for the liberty of their own oonsoienoes, 
not for those of other people. Both were, most of them, ready and 
eager to see the civil sword used for the establishment of the ‘ true 
religion ’, wMoh was simply their own, and the destraotion of all other. 
What they both claimed was freedom to dominate. So far as they 
were concerned it was merely an accident in the vast process of things, 
that their efiorts to free themselves helped to enlarge human freedom. 
Had Parsons had Ms way and England become subject to a Spanish 
Catholic, had Travers succeeded in getting Ms ‘ discipline ’ established, 
there would have been fax less freedom in England than there was 
under Elizabeth. The establishment in law of inteUeotual freedom 
and of freedom for the religious consciousness, was the triumph not of 
Peter or of Paul, but of Gallio. For the purchase of freedom perhaps 
no price is too heavy ; but a price had to be paid. 
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so much as the attitude of religious bodies that needed changing ; hut 
he was mong if he supposed that, in England, CathoHcisia was the 
main obstacle. Perhaps it was so on the Continent : it was not so 
in England. Nor was it the doctrine of royal supremacy that barred 
the way. Whatever James I might think or intend, the Crown in 
England was in no sense logically bound to the maintenance by force 
of any form of religion. For England, apart from a general reluc- 
tance to make necessary admissions, it was Puritan idealism and the 
ideahsm later represented hy Laud, that blocked the road to legal 
toleration. 
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of the divine right of Kings appears in 1606 in Bishop Overrall’s 
Convocation Booh. Bnt even there it is indefinite. Overrall does 
indeed assert qnite definitely that God originally gave authority 
always and only to single individnals, patriarchs or Engs, and that 
an non-monarcHoal forms of government are perverted or degenerate, 
mere results of the unmliness of man. What is vastly more important 
is that he does appear to imply that while ordered society rests upon 
an obligation to obedience, that obligation could never have existed 
had it not been specially created by God. But it is only by implication 
that he can be said to make that essential assertion ; and one is doubt- 
ful whether he really meant to make it. The theory of the divine 
right of Kings, in the only sense I can give to the phrase, belongs to 
the seventeenth century and not, even in France, to the sixteenth. 
In England I know, at present, of no full expression of it earlier than 
the writings of Sir Robert Filmer. Even Fihner was not too clear 
about it. Nor was Filmer at all representative of typical royalist 
thought in his time. His view was certainly not that of the mass 
of the royalist writers of the period of the Civil War. 
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gift. It is, strictly, a religious conception, tEougli its efiective basis 
was utilitarian. In spite of all opposition France was making for 
itself a national govemment. More and more clearly it app^ed 
tbat only the recognition of a single will as supreme could give France 
unity or peace or order. It seemed so to many early in the oentaiy 
and to the mass at the end. This was only to be expected ; for, in 
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tte idea of positive right or the idea of unfettered law-making power and 
the whole structure goes to pieces. Once the question of legislative 
power is definitely raised, the main question comes to he as to where 
such power resides. There is in £e 0-rant Monarchie no suggestion that 
it can reside anywhere but in the King. On the other hand, insist 
that customary rights are absolute and you will have a legally limited 
monarchy which will be nearer Seyssel’s than the other, but will not 
be his. Both these things were to happen or had happened already 
in 1518. Under Francis I the Crown developed afresh an aggressive 
and centralizing policy, which threatened alike seigneurial, ecclesi- 
astical, municipal and provincial ‘ liberties ’ ; and along with this there 
developed a theory of royal absolutism. 
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CHAPTER V 

SALAMOHIUS AlsD BUCHAHAN 
§ 1. SALAMONIUS 







































































THE DIVINE EIGHT OF KINGS 


So thouglt beEevers in the diraie right of Kings at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Barclay’s theory, the theory that begins to 
dominate France under Henry IV, left practically no room or ground 
for rebellion in any case likely ever to occur. Both in form and in 
content the theory was reli^ous ; but neither in France nor anywhere 
else was there enough religion to support it. The actual basis of the 
French naonarohy and of the belief in the theory of the divine right 
of Kings, was, and remained, utilitarian. 

But it must be added that, extreme as was the view taken of the 
obligations of subjects, the theory did not claim for the Prince that 
he could create any right but right in law. Barclay’s King was not, 
practically, bound to respect any sort of right ; but he could both 
act and judge wrongly. He could not, any more than the community 
itself, aotuaUy create obligation, for all obligation is derived from God 
and is to God. A theory of sovereignty in which law and right become 
one and in which no right exists except that of the Sovereign’s creation, 
was held by no one in the sixteenth century. Such a view was impos- 
sible to anyone who held that right was divine. It was whoUy 
incompatible with the theo:^ of the divine right of Kings. Just so 
far as men came to beheve in sovereignty to this extent, the right of 
the Sovereign lost its divinity. Historically it is those who lost faith 
in the divinity of right, and of Kings, who believed in the absolute 
right of the pouracai sovereign. 
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were suggestive or stimulating, but tte methods by which he reached 
them. It is not a question of the validity of his denials or assertions 
or even of his method of reasoning. He stood, in the long run, for 
the principle that there is no question that must not be asked nor 
assumption that must be made. 
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mere power or a fictitious glorj. They were ignorant and contemp- 
tuous of medieval philosophy and had broken with Christian tradition. 
Such emancipation may he honourable to them ; it may, or it may 
not, mark a step in intellectual progress; but it would certainly 
seem that it disabled them from findi^ any basis for obligation and, 
one might say, any basis for the State. 

The two men thought habitually in the same way and about the 
same things ; and neither the way nor the things were those of the 
thought of the sixteenth century. When one passes from Maohiavelli 
or Guiooiardini to contemporary France or Germany or England, 
one enters a diSerent world. Even in Italy, long before the end of 
the century, thought had assumed directions and a quality quite 
different from that of MachiaveHi. The attitude of these two was 
one that belonged more to Italy in the fifteenth than to any country 
in the sixteenth century. That it was reproduced in one way or 
another, with increasing frequency, in later centuries is a fact the 
































